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ing Associations secured an affiliation with
that organization which placed the enrolment of
nurses in the hands of state and local committees
of Red Cross nurses supervised by a National
Committee, of which, in 1909, Miss Delano, just
appointed superintendent of the newly author-
ized Army Nurse Corps, was made chairman.
While occupying this dual position she devel-
oped the plan for making the Red Cross Nurs-
ing Service the reserve of the Army Nurse
Corps. From 1908 to 1911 she was president of
the board of directors of the American Journal
of Nursing, and from 1909 to 1912 she was presi-
dent of the American Nurses' Association.

She resigned from the Army Nurse Corps in
1911 to devote her entire time to Red Cross or-
ganization. A Bureau of Nursing Service was
created in 1916 under which was placed the
selection and assignment of nurses and organiza-
tion of all military and other nursing units.
The writer, then superintendent of the Bellevue
and Allied Hospital Schools of Nursing, was
selected for this office, Miss Delano retaining her
connection with the service as chairman of the
National Committee. The declaration of war in
1917 was quickly followed by a speeding up of
all Red Cross activities. The demand for nurses
made by the Army, the Navy, and the United
States Public Health Service in its work in the
extra cantonment zones, as well as for the use of
the Red Cross brought such heavy burdens upon
both the chairman of the National Committee
and the director of the Bureau of Nursing Ser-
vice that a Department of Nursing was created
in 1918 with Miss Delano as director. When the
Armistice was signed the Red Cross Nursing
Service had assigned 17,931 nurses to the Army;
1,058 to the Navy; 284 to the United States Pub-
lic Health Service, while 604 were working
under the Red Cross with the civilian popula-
tion in the countries of the Allies. The Nursing
Service also supplied 553 Red Cross aides for
special work in France, and to the influenza epi-
demic in 1918, especially to war industries, over
15,000 graduate and practical nurses and vol-
unteer aides.

The war over and the influenza epidemic al-
layed, Miss Delano sailed on Jan. 2, 1919, for
France, on her last tour of inspection. Develop-
ing a mastoid, from which she never recovered,
she died at Savenay Hospital Center, Apr. 15,
1919. It was characteristic of her devotion to
the Red Cross that her last words were, "What
about my work? I must get back to my work."
It was also characteristic of her that, as a memo-
rial to her mother and father, she should leave
a legacy, together with the royalties from the
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American Red Cross Textbook on Elementary
Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick (1913),
which with Isabel Mclsaacs she found time to
prepare during her busy Red Cross days, and to
support one or more visiting nurses in commu-
nities where none existed. Many decorations
were bestowed upon her by foreign countries;
the Distinguished Service Medal of the United
States and that of the American Red Cross were
posthumously awarded.
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Cross Bulletin^ Apr. ai, May 12, 1919; N. Y. Times,
Apr. 17, 20, 1919 ; J. A. and M. Delano, The Hist, and
Geneal. of Delano and Launoy (1899), p. 522 ; personal
acquaintance.]

DELANY, MARTIN ROBINSON (May 6,
i8i2-Jan. 24, 1885), first negro major in the
United States army, was born in Charles Town,
Va. (now in W. Va.), the son of free negroes,
Samuel and Pati Delany. His paternal grand-
father, a member of the Golah tribe, once fled to
Toronto with his wife and two sons, but was
brought back and later lost his life in an
encounter with a slaveholder. His maternal
grandfather, a prince of the Mandingo tribe, had
been captured in the Niger Valley, sold, and
brought to America along with his betrothed.
As a boy of six Delany received his first in-
struction from peddlers of books. Because of
persecution his people were forced to remove to
Chambersburg, Pa., in 1822. In 1831 he went
to Pittsburgh, where he found better opportunity
for study under Rev. Louis Woodson, who was
employed by a society of negroes interested in
education. By 1834 he was already showing his
interest in organizations for the welfare of the
poor people of the city; and within the next two
years he began the study of medicine under Dr.
Andrew N. McDowell, though his work in this
field was soon interrupted. On Mar. 15, 1843, he
was married to Kate A. Richards of Pittsburgh,
and he became the father of eleven children. In
1843 also he began in Pittsburgh the publication
of the Mystery, a small paper that somehow at-
tracted a good deal of attention to itself, as when
it gave a notable description of the fire in the city
in 1844, Sued for libel by a negro who was said
to be assisting slave-catchers, he was once fined
$200 and costs ; but several citizens came to his
assistance and the fine was later remitted. Dur-
ing the years 1847-49 he was associated with
Frederick Douglass in bringing out the North
Star, published by that orator at Rochester,
N. Y. In July 1848 he was mobbed in northern
Ohio. The next year he resumed his studies, ter
ing received in the medical department of
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